The Monarchy
quences. That those who believe in Socialism are unable
to share their view of the prerogative does not appear to
change their outlook. Nor, indeed, are they moved by
the fact that many who dislike Socialism equally with
themselves would, as Lord Esher did, view with alarm
any attempt to make the King an active agent in political
decisions. They are prepared to -risk its authority in the
struggle for economic power.
There are even those who represent the use of that
power as essentially democratic in. its nature. "What
could be more democratic," they say, "than to consult
the Nation when it is deeply divided?" But every Govern-
ment is responsible for a mass of measures which deeply
divide the nation; it does not, nevertheless, regard it as
necessary to consult the nation upon them. Few measures
are more fundamental to the life of a nation than a
declaration of war; yet everybody in his senses is aware
that it is a misuse of the democratic principle to ask for a
referendum before war is declared. Or the argument
takes the form of insisting that in measures of really
vital importance we ought to be sure that the people has
made up its mind before they are finally accepted. Here,
of course, "measures of really vital importance" are only
those measures which emanate from a Government of the
Left; it is not suggested that the King should force a
dissolution upon a Government of the Right in order
that its "vital measures" should be submitted to the
people for reconsideration. And the reason that the
Crown is invoked to assume responsibility for a popular
verdict is a simple one. No one now defends the ana-
chronism of the House of Lords. In a straight conflict
between it and the House of Commons, there is no sort
of doubt on which side thci jpopular judgment will be.
But a Conservative strategy conducted under the auspices
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